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ABSTBACT V 

This report presents and interprets birth statistics 
for the Onited States vith particular eaplrasis cn changes that took 
place during the period 1970-73* Data ^cr the rej)ort nere leased on 
inforiatian entered on birth certificates collected f roa all istates. ' 
The aajority of the doc'uaent' coaprises graphs and takles data, but 
there are four short expository sectics^ vhich suaaarize. trends. 
These sections exaaine dets^ls of recent fertility trends, changes in 
coapleted fertility and- toted fertility, changing patterns cf 
fertility control, and future trends. . The statistics she i that ty 
1973. the d;s. fertility rate had declined tc the Icuest ^nuater ever 
recorded, and the annual nuaber of births vas the love st since 194'5« 
Ba lor factors influencing this decline vere changes in the ages ax 
vhich voaen give birth and an eaergin'g preference fcr sialler ] 
faailies. The greatest declines in fertilitj vere for voaen aged 40 
and old er^ There vas a gradual lengthening in the interval betveen 
births for both vhite and black -voaen. Bhite vcaen under age' 30 , 
experienced a higher level of childlessness than vcaen of al^. other 
races, a reversal of the pattern of previous decades. (Anthor/AV) 
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TRENDS IN FERTJLITY IN THE UNITED STAGES 



Sdma Taffcl, Division of Vitai Statistics 



INTRODUCTION 



The . fertility of American women vhas 
dropped to unprecedentcdly low levels in *recent 
years. Since 1957,* there has been an almost 
continuous decline in the rate at which women 
have been bearing children. The rate of decrease 
accelerated sharply from 1970 to 1973, arid the 
level of fertility is now the lowest ever obsSrvcd^ 
in the United States. r ^ 

■ The purpose of this report is to present and' 
interpret birth sliatistics'^f or the 'United** States 
with particular emphasis on changes that took 
^lace diuring the period 1970-73. Data for 1974 
and 1975 bec^e available after * most of the 
analysis was completed and are induded only on' 
a limited basis. l>ata for this report are based on/ 
information entered on birth certificates c<jI- 
lected from all States. Sampling . ratts *and 
sources of data are described in the technical 
appendix. ^ . v 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

^ < All. measures of fertility fell sharply during 
the period 1970-73. By 1973, the fertility ratjc 
(births p^ 1,000 wbmon aged 15-^ yc?urs) had 
declined to 69.2, the lowest c^r recorded, and 
the annual number of births to 3^X36,965, the 
lowest number since 1945. HoVvever, the decline 
in the annual number of births may be at an 
end. There were 3,159,958 live birtiis in 1974 
and 3,144,198 live births in 1975. Births^ in bbth 
years were thus slightly above the 1^73 level. 
The fertility rate continued to decline, however, 
falling to 68.4 and 66.7 in 1974 and 1975, 



respectively, a result of a rise in the number 
of women of childbearing 'age. The niimbcr of 
women in the childbearing ages (15-44^ years) is 
growing rapidly and will increa$e :by about 17 
percent between -1975 and 12*85 and win remain 
at about that level, until* the year 2000. Ufless 
fertility rates fall well below their presenMeyels, 
this increase in the number of women will raise 
the annual number of births. . ' 

' Major factors influential in the recent de- • 
dine in fertility are changes, in tiie timing > 

, patterns of childbearihg' (i.e., the ages at which 

• women pve birth) Shd an emerging prifef ercnce 
for smaller families. The decrease in numbers of 

' Wanted births ocairred at a time when the 
introduction of inofe -reliable agd acceptable 
means of cohtracepticm* m^ule the limiting of 
family size\a more read^y attainable goal. The 
decline in fertility thus wa^^ cKie also in part to a 
reduction in the numlber ^af unwanted births; ^ 
Although djl age groups (esccept girls aged 
10-14 and 15-17 years) experienced substantial 
reductions in fertifity betweeV 1970 and 1973, 
the greatest decliu^s were for. w6men aged 40 
years and over. WHile the median age of child- 
bearing for white , women » (a]il tlirth , orders 
combined) remained constant between 19 70 and 
1973 and dropped ; sKghtly , for .women of. all 
other races, the median age for having secon^ 
and higher order births ind'eased for bQtfa racial 

-groups. V.., • ^ v. 

Declines in birth rates" were evident fpr all 
birth ordfers .but were, more pronounced for 
fourth and higher order births. Since there were 
far fewer higher order births, however, a m^gor 
portion of the overall decline was due to the 
drop in first, second, and third order births. 



When the fertility of white women was 
compared with that pf women 'of alT other races, 
the rates for the latter have been consistently 
higher. Both groups reached peak levels bf 
fertility in* 1957 and since then their rates of 
childbearing have been substantially lower. Since 
1970 the, decline has been much steeper for 
white women, however, resulting in a widening , 
differential in rates. , * ^ 

There has been a gradual lengthening in the 
interval between births for both white and black 
women. Although the increase has been sub- 
stantially greater for black women, in 1973 the 
mean interval between births was still slightly 
longer for white women (43.6 months /for white 
women, 42.4^ months for black women). 

The b^h rates for all ^ States and large 
metropolitan areas declined during the 1970-73 
period. Reductions were generally greater in 
Stat^ that had lower-than-average birth rates at 
the begiiining of this period. . ^ 

The proportion of women imder age 30 
bearing only one or two children has been 
increasing steadily,, -concomitant v^th a rise in 
'the proportion of women -in this age group whc^ 
are remaining childless. White women under age 
30 are presently experiencing a higher level of' 
childlessness than women of all\>thef' races, a 
reversal of the pattern of the last fe\v decades. 

By the end of- their childbearing period, 
women bom in 1926 (the latest group for 
which such information is presently available) 
.had given births to . 3,007 children per 1,000 
women. The U.S. Bureau of the Census projects 
that women bom in 1950 will bear between 
1,900 and 2,200 children per 1,000 women. 

, RECENTTRENDS IN FERTILITY / 

Fertility ^Rates ' 

The downward trend in fertility since 1957 
follows tfc period of increasing fertility of the 
19^0's and 1950's. After' World War il, aU 
indexes of fertility increased sharply. The high 
Jevel of fertilitV reached in 1947 has been 
attributed in. part to the large number of births 
that followiid the . 1946 ' surge of postwar 
marriages. 1 Many of these marriages and births 
would probably have occurred earlier if the wan 



had not intervened. In effect, large numbers of 
mamages and births weije shifted from th? late 
••1930's and early 1940*^ to the postwar period. 
However, the increase in fertility was not a 
temporary phenomenon. Fertility rates rose 
from 101.9 births per 1,000 women, s^ed 15-44 
• years in 1946, the first postwar year, to a peak 
of 122.7 in^l957 and remained at relatively high 
levels imtilthe early 19 60's. Some demographers 
have attributed this rise in fertility to favorable 
economic factors^.S and the relative competitive 
disadvantage faced by women with higher.educa- 
tion seeking- employment, which -encour5iged 
early marriage and childbearing.! Moreover, 
those worten who did 'enter the labor force 
during this period experienced less childlessness 
than previously.* ' • ' 

Since 1957, ferrilityaaa^es have declined each 
year except for slight rises iri^l969 and 1970. Ry 
1973, the rate had dropped to 69.2, 44 percent 
below the historic high 6f 122.7 in 195,7^ 
Fertility rates have continued to decline since 
1973, dropping to 68.4 in 1974 and to 66.7 in 
1975 (table 1 and figure 1). Many factors appear 
to have played a role in the reversal in fertility 

. patterns that began* in-the late 1950's. 

Women who were experiencing such high 
fertility levels earlier in the 1950's were reaching 
the older ages of the' childbearing period. Since 
most of them had all the children they wanted 
to have - while they were ybimg^, they were 
having relatively few children at the older 
childbeanhg ages. This is pirt of the reason for 
the recent decline in annual fertility rates. 

In addition, participation in the labor force 
of yoimg wives with dependent children became 
more preyalent for a variety of economic reasons 
as indicated in a number of studies.5.6 it has 

__also been proposed that the rising rates of divorce 
beginning in 1963 sent many women into the 
labcjy .m^ket.6 Concomitantly, ^there were in- • 
crying proportions of sii^Ie women among . 
th|fee aged 15-24,7 increasing percentages of 
(jlj^dless women even among those married,^ and 
^'^i^re was a small rise in the bride's age at first 
id^amage.. More recently, the increased use of 
itribre effective family plaiming methods with the 
^subsequent reduction :in imwanted births has 
contributed substantially to the downturn in 
^ifertility.9 A more detailed" discussion of the 
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Figure 1. Fertility rates by color: 1-920-75. 
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effect of the modernization of family planning 
• methods on fertility is included in the section 
. "Changing Patterns of Fertility Gontrol." 

Birth Rates . . 

. 'Birth rates (bjirths per 1,000 j^opul^tion) are 
affected by the age-sex composition of the 
entire population and are, therefore, 'not as 
sensitive a measure of the fertility of the 

' childbearing population as are fertility rates. A 
brief discussion of trends in the birth rate is 
included in this jcport, however, since birth 

. rates are a useful measure of the impact of fertU- * 
ity on population grov^b. ' \ 

— ' There was .a long-term decline in birth rates 
for the whittf population, from the early I900's 
until the mid-1930 V. and for the rest ^ of the^ 
population froni the 1920's to the midJ930's 
(table 1). The lowest levels for both color 
groups were reached in 1936, when the overall 
birth rate was lSi4 and the rates for the white 



population and the remainder of tKe population 
were 17.6 ai|d 25.1, respectively.' A} observed 
for fertility rates, there was a strong upsurge in 
birth rate;5 soon after World War 11, followed by 
a fairly steady clinib in rates until 1957, when 
■ the peak rate of 25.3 was reached. Since then 
there have been year-to-year declines in birth 
rates, except for small rises in 1969'and 1970. 
By 1973, the birthrate had dropped to the.then 
historic low of 14.9 and has remained at about 
tliis jevd through" 1975. 

■ ■ ' • ■ " i 

Dwiine in Births. 

The" yearly number of births has followed 
about the same p'attem of fluctuation as. that 
observed for fertility rates (table 1). The 1940's 
and early 1^50's were generally characteri5:ec]i by 
a sniall annual increase. Peak fertility was" 
reached in .1957, when there were 4^00,000 
births. During the period 1960 through 1968, 
the number of births declined by an average of 
2.2 percent each year. A temporary reversal of 
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this downward trend occurred; in 1969 and 1970 
but^ was followed by an accelerated rate of 
decrease during the period 1970 through 1973, 
when births declined an average of 5.3 percent 
anhjually. 

The precipitous decrease in births between 
1970 and 1973 occurred despite the growing 
number of women of childbearing age and^is 
thus directly attributiible to the major decline in 
the rate at which women were bearingfchildren. 
In ^970 there were about 15,309,000 women, 
aged 20-29, rthe ^s that account for most 
births. By 1973^ the number of women in this 
age .group Had increased by 11 percent to 
approximately 16,939,000. - 

Although the fertility rate had dropped to 
,68.4 in 1974 and to 66.7 in 197S (1 and 4 
percent, respectively, below the 1973 rate of 
69.2), the number of births rose sligh,tly to 
3,159,958 in 1974 and 3,144,198 in 1^75. This 
was due to the increase by 1975 in the number 
of women age^ 20-29 to 18,035,000 (6 percent 
above the 1973 level), which more than offset 
this relatively small decline in the rate of 
childbearing. 

Color Differentials 

^During the 1930's and until 1947, trends in 
fertility for white women and all other women 
closely /paralleled one another .(figure 1). In 

f 1947 the fertility rate fbr white women reached 
a peak of 111.8, dropped abruptly during the . 
following year, and then continued to rise 
slowly from 1950 to 1957, when the highest \ 
rate in the postwar period (117.6) reached. 
Fertility levels for dl other women rose without * 
interruption throughout this period and reached, 
their peak (161.7) in 1957. Since 1957, fertility 
Yates for both color groups have declined stead- , 
ily, interrupted only by a small rise in rates for 
white women during 1969 and 1970. 

Historically, the fertility of white women 
has been consistently lower than the fertility of 
women of all other races< but the disparity has 

-varied considerai)ly during the last few decades. 
Fertility Fevels were most similar during 1946 ' 
and 1947 J[tlft start of the "baby 'boom") when 
the fertility of women of all other races ex- 
ceeded the fertilit>i^f white women by only J 3 
percent. For a number of years, however, the 



gap in fertility was 40 pei||ent or greater (for. 
example, the perio^d 1963-68J. . 

From 1966 to 1970, there was a steady 
narrowing in the fertility differential, followed 
by a widening in the differential between 1970 
and 1973. In 1970 the fertility rate for women 
of all other races was* 34 percent higher than for 
white women, but by 1973 the difiference had 
increased to 44 percent and remained at slightly 
more than 40 percent in 1974 and 1975.^During 
thfe period h 9 70-73 the fertility for both white ' 
^ women and women of all other rac^s decreased 
markedly, but the decline was much steeper for - 
wljite women (22.4 percent compared with 16.5 
percent). Data from the 1965 and 1970 National 
. Fertility Studies suggest that the persistent 
differential in fertility between white and black* 
women is not due to the desire for larger 
families on the part of black women, but rather 
♦ to the greater frequency ot unwanted births and 
longer exposure to the mk of pregnancy due to 
the pattern of earlier childbearing. 1 0 

Age of Mother 

From 1957 until 1973, the downward move- 
ment in fertility was shared by all age and color 
groups of women, except for the small number 
of white women giving birth at ages younger 
than^l5 years. As measured by age-specific birth 
rates (the number of births per 1,000 women in 
each age group), the decline in fertility was. 
greatest for women aged'"35 years and over 
(table 2 and figures 2 and 3). By 1973, the 
fertility of these older, women in both color ' 
groups had declined more than 60 percent below 
the 1957^ levels. For women aged 20-34 years 
the decreases were, nearly as striking, ranging i 
between 42 . and 55 percent below the. 1957 ' 
levels. This pattern is. in sharp contrast to that 
observed in the 1940's'and 1950's when older 
women had relatively stable fertility and that of. 
women in the younger age igroups moved 
steadily upward. 7 

About half of the overall decline in fertility 
from the peak year of 1357 until 1973 took 
place beginning in 1970. During the period 



*A very large proportion of the births to women of ' 
ail other races ^e black births. In 1973 black births 
constituted 87 percent of these births. * ' : 



1970-73, •;agc-specific births rate declined an 
average of 7 to 13 percent each^year, ex^cept 
among women under age 20 whose fertility 
remained relatively high. The recent^ decrease in 
fertility for womcn'aged 15-19 ye^ averaged 
only 4 percent per year and mainly reflected the 
decline among older teenagers •-While birth rates 
for white teenagers 18-19 years of age dec^ned 
' 22 percent between 1970 and 1973, rates for 
"ycTuSger 'white teenagers (15-17 yeaK of age) 
increased by 1 percent. For teenagers of all^ 
other races, the rates dro'pped by 16 percent for 
those aged 18-19 yearns, but by onlyj4 percent 
for those aged 15-17 years. The fertility of very 
young girb, ages 10-14, actually increased be- 
tween 1970 and 1973.. 

In 1973 age-specific bicth rates for the 
population of women of all other races were still 
substantially greater than for white women for 
all but one age group, women aged 25-29 years 
where fertility was practically identic?!. Relative 
differences jn fertility for other age groups 
ranged from 16 percent (30-34 yeai:s) to 733 
percent (under 15 years). 

Between 1970 and 1973, the median age for 
the beginning of childbearirig decreased slightly* 
for all other women smd slowly increased for^ 
white women. This produced a gradual widening 
between color groups' in the median age at the 
start of chHdbearing (takle 3). By 1973 white 
women were starting their families an'average of* 
2.3 years^ater than all^ other women.' Although 
the median age of childbearing (all^birth orders 
combined) has remained relatively constat for 
whitie women since 1960^ and has dropped 
nearly a* full year for all other women, the 
median age for having second and higher order 
births has been increasing steadily for both color 
groups. This apparent anomaly is due to the fact 
that proportionately more births in recent years 
are of lower orders. The median age for all 
orders combined reflects this shift in distribu- 
tion of births to lower orders, where births are 
generally to younger women. ^ , 

Interval Between Births 

Not only are women having fewer children, 
(see section; "Changes in Completed Fertility 
and Total Fertility") but- the length of time 
between births has been increasing. Beginning 



with 1969, information on the, date of^last live 
birth is available from the birth certificates of 
many States, permitting the ' computation of 
interval since last Hvt birth. Siifce that year there 
has been a gradual lengthening in the interval 
between births for both white and black women 
(table 4). However, the increase in birth interval 
for black wonien, which averaged 4.6 months 
^between 1969 and 1973, ^Avaf substajjjitialiy • 
greater than the comparable increase 'of 1.9 
months for white women.. This may be a 
reflection of the increasi^ng. ease of obtaining 
contraceptive assistance on the part of . black 
women with low and marginal incomes through 
the rapidly expanding network of public and 
privatefamilyplaxmingagendes.il ^ 

Birth Order Changes. 

Decreases in birth rates for all birth orders 
have contributed to the falling fertility xate, but 
the rate of decline has been relatively greater for 
the higher birth orders '(table 5). Between 1970 
and 1973, white first, second, and third order 
bir^h/ rates declined: an average of 18 perc^ni, 
whil* the drop inJourth and higher order birth 
rates* averaged 40 percent. Decreases during this 
period for lower order births to women of all 
other races were far less substantial, averaging 10 
percent, but were nearly as great as those for the 
higher orders, which declined an average of 38 
percent. As a result of the relatively ^eater 
dcfcline.in higher order births^ first through third 
order births have become niofe predominant" in 
recent years, increasing from 83 to 87 percent of 
all births to white women and from 75 to 82 
percent of all births /to women of all other races 
during'the period 1970-73 (table 6). Since there 
arp far fewer higher order births, the overall 
drop in fertility between 1970 and 1973 is to a. 
large extent a reflection "of changes in first, 
second, and third order birtKs. During this 
period 69 percent' of the declin? in ; fertility /of 
white wome/i and' 44 percent of the decline m 
fertility of women of all other races wa3 
attributable to the drop in tHese lower order 
births. > ^ 

Between r973^d 1975, the rate of decline' 
slowed appreciably for all birth orders (table 5). 
There was only a small decrease in first and third 



order birth rates during this period (L4 and 3.1 

percent, respectively), while second order birth 

rates stayed at approximately the same level. 

Pdurth and higher order rates dropped far more 

rapidly than lower »order rates, but the yearly 

dcdincs averaged about half that of the 1970-73 

period. ' . , " . 

. ^ Conclusions drawn from birth rates by 

live-birth order must be used with caution - 
' . . ■ ' 

because; the base populations, or denoihinators, 

u^d in computing these rates include all women 
agecl 15-44 years/ They are not specific as to 2^e 
and, therefore, include women among whom the 
probalnlity of having a child of a specified order 
is very low. To obtain a clearer, picture of birth 
order changes, first, second, and third order birth 
rates are presented by age of mother (table 7). It 
can be seen th^t decreases' in first births between 
1970 and 1973 were greatest amoog women 2^ed 
■ 20-24. There was little change in rates for first 
births among women aged 25*34 years.^ Simi- 
larly, for second order births, women aged 25-34, 
years did not experience the pronpuiji^ed drop in 
fertility seen among other age groups. 

The decline , m third order births was of a 
greater magnitude .than for first and 'second 
births for all age gr/oupsT For white women, the 
drop; in rates for tffird order births was greatest 
for women aged 20-29 years; for women of all 
other races, the birth rales for women under 25 
years of age showed the greatest declines. 

Fertility by Geographic Areas 

State and geograplttc divisibn. ->^Thc extent 
of variation in birth rates among the States can 
be measured by the coefficient of variation— 
the ratio of the standard deviation of an array of 
rates to the arithmetic mean of that array, 
expressed as a percent .between 1960 and 1968, 
there 'was a yearrto-year decline in the birth rates 

* of most States. With this drop there was also a 
slight convergence of rates as measured by the 
coefficient of variation. Although birth rates 

/continued to decline during almost all the years 
between 1969 and 1975, the pattern of con- 
vergence reversed, as shown in table A. The 
relative dispersion in x^fes increased each year 

tegnming in 1969, and by 1975, the cyvergence 
rrates was 95 percent greater than in 1968. 



Table A. Biith^ratn and coeffictents of variation among States: 
Unitad States^ 1960 and 1965-75 . 



Year 



1975.... 
1974.^ 
1973..^ 
1972.... 
1971..., 
1970.... 
1969_ 
1968..-. 
1967 _ 
1966.... 
.1965.... 
I960.,.. 



U.S. 
birth 
rate ' 



14.8 
14.9 
14.9 
15.6 
17.2 
1&4 
17.8 
17.5. 
17.8 

ia4 

19.4 
23.7 



Coefff . 
cientof 
variation 
among " 
' States 



16.6 

ia4 

14.6 
13.3 
11.8 
10.5 
9.3 
£5 
8.6 

a4 

9.1 
10.2 



An examination of the percent*. decrease in 
rates between 1970 and 1973 ior geographic 
divisions (table 8) reveals that the rate of decline 
wks more rapid for the New England 9nd Middle 
Atlantic States than for the remainder of the 
coimttyi.The smallest changes occurred in the 
East South Central, West South Central, and 
Mountain States. '\ 

"There' appears to be a negative correlation 
between the extent of dcchne in the pefiod 
1970-73 and the magnitude of a Staters hitfh 
rate in 1970. (The coefficient of toirelatioh is 
•.44-. The probability of a value this low 
occurring by chance is less than 1 in 100.) That 
is. States that had relatively low birth Ates in 
. 1970 eljchibited somewhat larger than average 
. declines «in fertility compared with States with 
higher initial birth 'rates. This observation is 
consistent with the .pattern of increasing diver- 
gence among ^e birth rates of States noted in 
tabic A.. Rcla'tivcly. larger decresLses for States 
with already low birth rates would result in a 
widening gap in rates between these States and 
States with initially higher rates. . 

Variations in rates among States for the year 
1973 are shown in figure 4. Geographic^diffcr- 
ences in birth rates do not necessarily cofre- 
spond to differences in the level of fertility of 
women at childbearing ages. Birth rates are 
. dependent on the age*sex compositiqn of the 
population to which they refer and can, there- 
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Figure 4- Birth rs 

fore, be relatively unreliable yardsticks of com- 
parative fertility. Fertility gates provide a more 
accurate measurement of comparative levels of 
fertility • among States -^d other geographic 
areas, but the lack of population .data fgr 
women aged 15-44 in the postcensal* years 
precluded the computation of this measxire for 
years subsccjBcnt to 1970* 

, An indication of the extent of distortion in . 
the use of birth rates when comparing fertility 
of different geographic areas can be seen in the 
indexes for geographic divisions; shown in table 



by State: 1973 

. * <• • 
9. Birth and fertility rates for each division in 
1970 are compared with the national rates. 

Fertility, when measured by the birth rate, 
was slightly lower in relation to the national rate 
than when measured by the fertility rate for the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, West North- 
Central, and East South Central Divisions, and 
was higher or the same in the remaining divi- 
sions. However, only in the West North Central 
Division did the reHnement in measurement 
achieved by use of the fertility rate produJce a 
substantial difference. j/ 
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'^^/Tpbe net effect of using the birth rate as a 
cOflqi^Kira^e measure is to increase sli^tly the 
li^fiscdon among the States' rates. In 1970 the 
fidcnt of variation of the States' birth rates 
10.5 and 8.8 for the fertility rates^ 
Metropolitan residence. —By 1970, the- in- ^ 
verse association between rcprodtJctive *lcvek 
and urbanization, which was observed by de- 
mographers for earlier decades,? had larg^ely 
dis2q>peared. Only in two geographic ^divisions, 
those comprising the New Englaiyl aj(id Middle 
Atlantic States, was this pattern stillf evident 
(table 10). Indeed, fpr the country as a whole, 
the birth rate vyas slightly higher in metropoli- 
tan (18.5) than in nonmetropolitan areas 
(1.8.1).b Between 1970 and 1973, however, 
birth rates declined more r^idly in metropoli- 
tan than in nonmetropolitan areas. During this 
period the metropolitan area birth rate dropped 
21 percent to 14.7. In nonmetropiolitan areas 
the corresponding drop was 14 percent, resulting 
in a birth rate of 15.5 (5 percent greater than the 
metropolitan area buth rate). 

Population information necessary to com- 
pute birth rates by race in metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas is available only for^ 
1970. In ihat year very substantial differences in 
birth rates by race were evident in all geographic 
divisions within both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas^ (table 10). On the aver^, 
birth rates for women of all other races were 45 
percent higher than those for white women in- 
each^ of these areas. Slightly more than two- 
thirds (68.3 percent) of all white Jbirths £tlid 
nearly three-quarters (74.2 percent) of the births 
to women of all othe^ races were to residents, of 
metropolitan counties in 1970^ By 1973, the 
correspondii^ proportions of white births and 
those of all other races in metropolitan areas 
dropped shghtly to 65.8 and 73.4 percent. 

Birth rates for 1971-73 for very large stand- 
ard metropohtan statistical areas (SMSA's)— 
Aose with populations of 1 million or mor^— 
are shown in table 11. Decreases in birth rates 
for large SMSA's were most pronounced in the 
Nortiurast Region ^d least in the West Region. 
The percent declines in birth rates for large 

b Metropolitan areas consist of all counties within 
standard metropolitan statistical areas except in New 
E n ^ and> where metropolitan areas are comprised of . 
counties within metropolitan Sute economic areas. * " 



SMSA's in the. Nortji Central and South Region 
were similar to .the overall national drop.- 

CHANGES IN ^ 
COMPLETED FERTILITY AND 
\ TOTAL FERTILITY / V 

•In order I to understand recent trends in 
imkility, it is necessary to <:onsider two other 
miportant factors— completed family size and 
timing of biriSis. • ' 

Cohort FertiUty Concept 

Up to this point, fertility has been examined 
primarily in tcrtns of calendar year changes. 
Another approach is ^to follow the childbearing 
of groups df women through theijr reproductive 
years. Suchr groups are called "cohorts" and are 
identified by the year of their Krth. Thus these 
women always carry the samc'(&ignation re- 
gardless of their ages. This envies comparisons - 
over time for 'the" same cohort and also compari- 
sons among; different cohorts at the same age. 
For exzunji)le, statements can, be made about the 
fertility of the 1930 cohort when its members 
were 30 'years of age in 1960 and when they 
were 40 years of in 1970. Or, alternately, a 
comparison can be fnade ietween the number 
of children borne by women in the 1930 cohqrt 
by age 30 (in 1960) and the number of children 
borne by the 1940* cohort by ^ 30 (in 1970).^ 

Long-Tcirm Trench in Completed Fertility 

^ The averagp number of children ever borne 
by a cohort up to a specified age is termed the 
"cumulative fertility rate." Of special interest is 
the average niimber borne by age 50'(the end of 
the childbearing period), known as the "com- 
pleted fertility 'rate." Table 12 shows cona- 
pleted • fertility for cohorts of women born 
during each year from. 1875 to 1926. (Com- 
pli^ted Tertility . rates for white women and 
women of all other races for the cohorts of 1875 
to .1^26 are depicted as the top lines of figures 5 



fA more complete discussion of the cohort fertility 
concq>t and detailed data on the fertility of the coliiorts 
of 1868 to 1959 can be found in FertUity Tables for 
Birth Cohorts by Color: United States, 1917-73. DHEW 
Pub. No: (HRA) 76-1152. Health Resources Administra- 
tion, Washington. U^. Government Printing Office, Apr. 
1976. 
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and 6.) There was a long-term decline in 
completed fertility rates from^'the, 1875 cohort 
(3,669 -birtljs per. 1;000 women) to the 1908 . 
- cohort (2,'270 births per l,O00 women), the 
exttemcly low levels of fertility seen for these. 
htof cohorts are probably due to the fact that 
they reached the ages of peak childbearing 
during the depression of tfie 1930's. Completed 
fertility increased for succeeding cohorts, reach- ' 
ing a high of 3,007 for the cohort oM926,'the 

«^ latest cohort for which completed fertility is' 
presently knpWn. Although later- cohorts have 

. not yet reached age 50, the cohorts of 1927 to 
1936 must surpass the 1926 cohort since these 

. -cohorts have already borne more children by 
younger ages, than the 1926 cohort _'had 
'altogether. 

>U»S. Bureau of the Census projections indi-' - 

. cate that women bom in 1935 will probably 
complete their families with ^proximately 
3,200 births pet 1,000 women. Projections of 
completed family size" for younger cohorts are 
far lower, and it seems probable that the cohorts - 

,of 1940 . any later years will show marked 
reductions in completed fertility. The Bureau of 
the Census assumes in their projections that 
completed fertility for the cohort of 1945 wilL 
range between 2,251 and 2,325, and for the 

. 1950 cohort between 1,874 and 2,166.1 2 

While trends in completed fertility for white 
women and women of all otheY races are quite 

'similar, completed fertility for white women has 
been consistently lower. Projections by the 
Bureaa of the Census are based on the assump- 
tion that this differential will persist well into 
the future. 

Family Size at Younger Ages"^ 

■ ■ i 

In recent years young women are having 
fewer births and more young women are remain- 
ing childless. This is clearly illustrated by a 
comparison of the percent of women who have 
. had no births, one birth, two births, and so forth, 
by age 30 as of January 1, 1966 (cohort of 
1936) and as of January 1, 1976 (cohort of 
.1946) (figure^7 and 8). At the beginning of 
1966, 13 percent of all white women who had 
\ reached the age of 30 had no children; by 1976, 
Y this had increased to 21 percent. About 24 . 
' percent of all white women had borne four 
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children > or more by age 30 at the beginning of 
1*966, but this proportion;had fallen to about 9^ 
percent -at the start of 1976. Conqomitantly, the 
proportion of white women with oilly one *or 
two children has been increasing steadily. 

During the last few decades, childlessness 
has been consistently higher among women of 
all other races -than aijiong whi te womeii. How- 
ever, with the recent rapid increase in the. * 
percent of white women with no children and 
gradual decline in' the percent of childlessness 
among women of all other races, by 1976 white 
women under age 36 were experiencing a higher 
level of childlessness than women of other races 
(21 percent^ and 14 percent, respectively). Al- 
though the drop m prpportionjof young women 
having large families has not been as precipitous 
for women of all other races as for* white 
women, the decline has nevertheless been quite 
pronoxmced. From 1966 to the end of 1975, the 
proportion of women of all other races having 
four or more children by age 30 decreased from 
40 percent to 20 percent. As observed for white 
women, the proportion of young women of all 
other, races having only one or two children has \ - 
gradually risen during this period. 

* - > 
Timing of Births— Total Fertility Rate 

Another way of assessing; chanjges in fertility . 
is^by.use of the total fertility late. This is the 
surft of age-specific birth rates^'for all ages in the 
reproductive period in any given calendar year. 
The total fertility , rate states the number of 
births 1,000 women would have t/ they experi- 
enced throughout their reproductive ages the set • 
of age-specific birth ;rates observed in a given 
calendar year. It is a useful measure becati'se it 
can be compared with the completed childbear- ' 
ing expected by actual groups of women. Such 
comparisons may give some idea of the extent to 
which fertility in a given *year is likely to be 
distorted by factors involving the timing of 
births,, which have only a. temporary effect. For 
example, the peak total fertility rate of 3,582 
observed for white- ^women in 1957 could be 
considered inflated in the sense that such a high 
rate was' not in keeping with the birth expecta- 
tions of white women then in the childbearing 
population. According to a 1955 survey, no - 
actual group of white v^omen at that time 



expected to have as many as 3,600 children per 
1,000 women .by the end 'of, the reproductive 
period.lS Most of the women surveyed have 

^ now completed or are neariz^ . completion of 
_ chiMjearing. So far, no cohort of women 
included in' that-^survey has borne more than 
8,100 children per 1,000 women, . * 

. Changes in the ^ges at which womeif hzyt 
their children as well as changes in completed 
fjamily size affect annual fertility, A major 
portion of the upward and downward shifts in 
fertility describedT earlier and also evidenced 
m total fertility-rate fluctuations (table iS) can 
bc^ ascribed to changing timing patterns, that is, 
changes in the ^cs at which women have 
diildren. The solid line in figure . 9 dlllows the 
m^or ^ends in the total fertility ratis that have 
actually been observed in the Uniteu States since 
1920, This line is influenced botn by changes in 
completed fertility and by changes in the timing ' 

•of births. The broken line is desWed to repre- 
sent the hypothetical trend thatVwould have 
been followed if the pattern in age arehil&ear' 
ing had been constant throughout this p^iiod. 
In other words, the only factcw causingl 
broken line to rise and fall is changes in 
average number of children that wom^iiavc by 
the end of the childbcaring period. It is apparent 
that annual fluctuations in actual ^grtility are 
considerably greater than the corriesponding 
changes due to variations in family size only. 

JThe foDowing table gives an indication of 
the portion of the major up and down move- 



ments in fertility of white women and women of 
all other ^aces which cart be ascribed to dufts in 
timing pattOTis* ' ' .-l 



Color 



JPeriodof - Period 

1935-39 - 1955-59 ; 

to 1955-59 to 1970-14 

(rising rates) (falling rates) 



Total. 



White ;„.. 

iA|i Mother 



Percent 
59 

61 
55 



'56 
56 



These numbers must be regarded as approxima- 
tions, for it was necessary ,to estimate the 
completed fertility of many of the women still 
in the reproductive ages. ' 

These figures suggest that timing changes 
have played a somewhat smaller role in th^ 
decline in fertility of white women in recent 
years th^n in the rise during the postwar years, 
but have influenced to about the same extent 
both the up and down movements of fertility for 
women of all other races. During both periods* 
shifts in age at childbcaring have Jhad less impact 
on year-to-year dianges in the fertility of 
women of all oth^r races than of white women. 

figures 10 and 11 show total ferfility rates 
by live-birth order for white women and for 
v^pmcn of all other races from 1917 to 1975, 
For each order these" rates are the sums of the 




birth r^tcs by single year of age in a given year. 
Slims of the total- fertility rates of all orders are 
the rajcs shown in table 13. 
^ One of the most smking features of figure 
AO isL the fact that^he rates for first births -for 
" white women for > the period 1947-57 wei:e 
almost always above 1,000, indicating more than. 
: 1,0.00 first, births per '1,000 womm. This 
. anomaly reflects the overbpping of twa age 
pattern^ of childbeaying. "First-birth rates were 
very high for older women as well as for younger 
women during this period'. Such lugh^ rates fb;r- 
first births obviously could not be experienced 
by an actuals cohort of women^ an|^ they had to 
fall after, the temporary effects of the overlap- 
ping shifts^ in timing had passed. Since 1957, 
there has been, a major decline* in first-f)irth 
rates, with only a temporary' intercuption in this 
trend between 1965 and 1970. 

The pattern in. the'i^total fertility rate for 
first births for women of all . other races (figure 
11) is noticeably different than that described 
for white Avomen. Despite the generally high 
level of t][iese rates in the period beginning 1947, 
the total' fertility rate never ro3e above 1,000. 
The drop following the 1957 peak was far more 
gentle than for white births, aiid rates inareased 
during the 1960's, reaching a higher level in 
1970 than in 1957. Although the total fertility 
rates for first births declined between 1970 and 
19^3, the rate for white women dropped nearly^ 
twice as rapidly as fpr women of all other races— 
18.0 percent^ compared with 9.5 percent. This 
differential is due almost wholly to the far more 
rapid decline in first-order ratc^ for young white 
women aged 15-24 compared ,with the decline 
for women of all other races at these ages. 

CHANGING PATTERNS 
\ OF FERTILITY CONTROL 

According to the results of the National 
Fertility Studies of 1965 affd 1970 and the 1973 
National Survey of Faraiily Growth (NSFG)<i 



^Thc NSFG 'was designed to provide information 
aiSout fertility, family planning, and other aspects of 
maternal and child health related to chiMbearing. The 
statistics cited in this report refer to 7,5^ currently 
married women interviewed between July\973 and 
February 1974. ' J 



there was a dramatic change in the most com- 
monly used m,ethods of contraception among 
married .couples during the period 1965-73. 

^ Couples using one of the three more effective 
,meth6ds— stcriIi2atiori,_ the pill, and the lUD • 
(intrauterine device)— increased frpm 37 percent 
of , all couples practicing ton traceptipn in 1965 

• to 69 percent in 1973. Concomitantly, -there was 
a gradual decline ih the- pr6portion-:Df married 
couples not using any contraceptive method, 
from>S6 percent inil965 to 30 percent ih 
/ 4973.14.15 ' . 

Results of the NSFG show that use of these 
■ three , effecliyp methods varied inversely with 
family income. Couples with incomes below the 
poverty level w&re ?nost Ukely to^use effective, 
ni'ethods (77 percent ^of^^all those practidhg 

. contraception) wJiile those with incomes at least 
twice the poverty level were least likely to use 
these methods (67 percent).!^ jfie widespread 
use of effective methods of contraception 
among lower income couples has been attributed 

^ to the widening network of public and family 
planning organizations- \yhich have provided 
advice to women who' have little^ access to'* 
private physicians.^ 

Although black couples were less likely than 
white couples to use any. form of contraception 
according to the NS^G, among .those couples^ 
who did practice contfaception, there^was a 
greater proportion .o(y: black than of white 
couples using these th^ec effective methods. This 
relationship was observed at all income levels, ^ 5 

deduction in Unwanted Births 

* The shift to more effective methods of 
contraception may provide part of the explana- 
tion for the concurrent decline in imwtoted 
-fertility and the drop in the national birth rate. 
In the interv^ between 1961-65 and 196^-70, 
the rate of unwanted fertility," as tbcasured by 
the number of unwanted births per 1,000 
woman-years of exposma^ was estimated to have 
been reduced by an average of 36 percent (55 
compared with 35 unwanted^births per 1,006 
womah-years of exposure). The decline was 
much higher for black women (56'percent) than 
for white women (35 percent)— a decrease from 
149 to 65 and 48 to 31 birfhs per 1,000 
woman-years of exposure, respectively. It was ♦ 
estimated that about half of the drop in fertility 




Figure 10. Tot^ fertility rates for white women, by llve-birth order: 1917-75. 
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. 1965 and 1970 Vas due the effect of 

tfais greater control of unwanted births.^ ^>^'* 

The change in methods of fertility control 
has had a miirked influence, o^ recent^ertility^* 
and is, therefore, .examined in, somewhat greater 
detail in the following sections.; 



Contraceptive SterHBzation 



Contnceptive PiUs ^ / ■ ■ ^ 

i?se of contraceptive pills has increased 
rapidly sipce t&eir introduction to the public in 
1960. Estimates based on national studies 6f 
> fertility indicate that 24 percent 'of married 
women practicing contraception were using the 
pill by 1965, and that this proportion had grown 
to 36 percent by 1973 (about- 6.7 million 
women). This method.has found especial accept- 
ance by black married women of all ages. Its 
usage among this ^oup increased Wm 22 
percent to 44 percent of those practicing contra- 
ception between 1965 and 1973 J 5 

Since th^ long-term downturn in fertility 
hcgan in 1958, 2 years before the introduction 
of oral contraceptives, their use could not have 
initiated the decline in births. However, in- 
creased usage of the pill during the 1960's 
probably did have a reinforcing effect on the 
rate of decline of births in that period. The pill 
is a highly effective method of contraception 
and is generally regarded as more convenient 
than other methods in common use at *that time. 
Therefore, substitution of the^ pill lor other 
methods of family limitation woifld tend to 
reduce the incidence of unintended conceptions.' 



Intrauterine Devices 

# • . * . 

Although it was estimated that only 1 
percent of all wives piracticing coritraccptidn 
were using an intrauterine device (lUD) in 
1965,9 by 1973 the-comparable figure was 10 
percent (about 1.8 million married wonien).l5» 
The 1973 NSFG foun<j[ that proportionately 
more black than white married women wece* 
using this form of contracepti^ (13 percent arid 
9 percent, respectively, of all married women 
using contraception).! 5'^Intrauterint 'devices are 
considered more effective in preventing preg- 
nancy than any other nonsurgical method ex- 
cept oral contraceptives.! 6 ^ 



^ In recent yealts xpluntary sterilization (jgcn- 
ei^y in the form ofJtubal ligation for women 
. and' vasectomy for men) hai become one of the 
^ preferred methods of contraception among* 
couples desiring^ no additional children. This 
form of conlraCcpdcm differs from' the pill and 
lUP in that it is primarily a itibans of ending" 
. reproduction,- rather than of contr6lling the 
spacing of children. ; * . . ^ ' 

It has been estimated from data derived 
from the 1970 National^ Fartility Study that 
2.75 million married couples, or 11 pcrcait of 
all married couples jn the reproductive ages, had 
been sterilized for contraceptive purposes by 
1970. Indeed, -it was foimd that this was the 
most widely used form of contraception among 
older couples (those where the wives were 30 
years or older). Sterilization was used far more 
frequently by black women than by while 
women at all ages, but by relatively few black 
men. However, for couples whcr*; either the wife . 
oiaiyiusband was sterilized, ° it was found that ' 
sterili^tion was a more c6mmon^mcthod among 
-older iblack couples (34 percent) than among 
older white couples (25 percent) .5 

Information from the 1973 National Survey 
jOf Family Growth indicates that by 1973 about 
4.4 million couples, or 16 percent of all marriied 
couples, had been sterilized for the purposes of 
contraception. Consistent with the observations 
of the ^1970 National Fertility Study, it was 
found that minority womcn^ of all ages w^e 
more likely than .white women to have had 
sterilizing operations, bult that the proportion of 
black males having such operations %vas far 
smaller than that of white males.! 5 Unpublished 
datfi from the 1973 survey indicate that an 
additional 20 percent of all married couples 
anticipate having a contracej^ve sterilization . 
operation at some time.l 7 

Legal Aboelions * ^ 

The use?Sbf induced abortion as a legal ^ 
medical procedure to terminate pregnancies was 
relatively rare until the late 1960*s.. During the 
. period 1967-70, 12 States enacted laws that 
extended the basis for medical abortions bei^oiid 
previous stringent legal grounds, which usually 
limited such procedures to life-threatening situa- 



tions. In 1970 Tour additional States passed laws- 
that provided for abortion virtually on demand, 
anid in 1973 the Supreme Court handed down 
two landmark dcdsioris that, in effect, nullified ' 
the restrictive 'abortion laws of moist States. As a 
result, the number of legal abortions in the 
United States increased from about 5,000 in 
196318 to 742,000 reported in 1973 and an 
estimated 998,000 in 1975 J 9 

-There has been considerable speculation 
concerning the impact on the birth rate of these 
increasing numbers of legal abortions. One of 
the. mayor difficulties in such an assessment is 
the fact that illegal abortion has alway^been 
widesj)read and that many legal abortions cur- 
rently ^ being peffbrmed are replacements for 
illegal terminations. A study of abortions in the 
United States -concluded that although thct great 
majority of legal al^i^rtions were replacements 
for illegal abortions, the rise in legal abortions 
prevented about 200,000 births in 1974.20 
study of changes in^egitimate and illegitinrlfe^ 
fertility in the United States concluded that 
legal^abortions performed during 1971 averted a 
substantial number of out•^^f-wedlock births in . i 
that year, but had only a negligible effect on the ' , 
reduction in legitimate births.2 1 

FUTURE TRENDS ' 

■:It; is appsurent from the previous discussion . 
that patterns of reproduction and methods pf 
fertility control sure now substantially, different 
than they were even 10 years agq. Although 
demographers differ on what thdse changes 
foretell, it is clesur that women are increasingly 
being directed towsurd^ goals other th^ mother- 
hood and sure gaining' ever greater control over 
their fertility^ 

Birth £xp)9ctations - *. 

' Accbring-tp the results of a 1975 U-S. 
Bureau of the, Census survey on birth expecta- 
tions, American couples in recent y^ars have 
antidpatcdv having progressively fewer childreii. 
Wives in their mid- to late-twenties queried in 
1975 anticipated having a total of 2.3 children,' 
in contrast to an expected "family si^e of 2.6 
children fof wives of similar ages who were 
interviewed in 1971. The survey also revealed 



- that* the percent of women expecting u> have 
families of four children, or more has cfropped 
substantially in the last few years. In 1971 
nearly one in four wives aged 18-39 years 
expected to have four chil^en or more; by 
mid-1975 this proportion had decreased to 
about one in six wives. The survey also* found-^- 
that the expected family size of young black 
wives (^ed 18-24 years) still remained larger 
(2.5 children) than that of young Vhite wives ^ 
(2.1 children) 22. • . ^ : 

Numbers of Births 

Let us consider what, future numbers of 
.births and levels of fertility are implied by three 
'Afferent assumptions. The size of the childbear- 
ing population isTan important factor in any 
discussion of trends in the numbers of births. 
Between 1975 and 1985, the number of woijien 
in the childbearing ^es will increase by aboiit 
17 percent and will reijiain at about that l^el 
until ,the year 2000, according to projections 
prepared by the Bureau of the "Census that are 
based on 'the asstimption that fertility will 
I eventually, drop to a level slightly below that/ 
• observe4 in 1975.^^ That is, total fertility rates 
will stabilize at about 1,700 by the year 2000 * 
compared to the 1975 total fertility rate of 
1,770. Thus; unless fertility rates Jail well below 
,t;he 1975 levels the increase in the number of 
wom*en *vrtll soon tend to ^ raise the* annual 
tiumber of births. / . . . 

^^1, Figure 12 (assumption I) shows* that in order 
i$r the annual niimbA: of births to remain 
instant at a level^of about -3 iriiUiori a year 
-^slightly less than the 3.1 million births in 1975), 
the total fertifity rate would havc'tci drop to 
f,520 in 19^35, biit would gradually iricre'as^ to 
about 1,850 by the year 2000. Although 
changes bf this ms^itude may seem unlikely, 
wp may; well^be entering ah era pf very sharp 
fluctuations in fertility. As stated by Larry 
Bumpass,2S.' "With -near complete "contrQl, we 
may experience very deep troughs indeed fol- 
lowing *bad years,' and .rather high peaks follow- 
ing /good' ones as delayed marriages and births 
are made up." 

Figure 12 (assumptions II and III) indicates 
tiiat if the tqtal fertility rate were to remain 
constant at 1,800 (about the present level), the 
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Figure 12. Observed and hypothetical numbers of births and total fertility rates: selected years, 1930-2000 



anriSsd number bf births would lisc to about 3.6 
million in il985 but would to slightly 

below preservir levels by, the year 2000: However, 



likely pattern would be for the total fertility 
rate to level off at about 2^00, the. number of 
births would rise to 4.1 million in id85 and 



if Ve ;3issume that the p^ent low fertility rate decrease to just under 4.0 million in the year 

a temporary phenomenon and that the more*^* ' 20*00. 
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1 -19.3 


-47.1 


-53£ 


-42.9 

r 


-52.7 


-63.2 


-66A 


■ V72.7 




White 
■ 










Btrth rate 


per 1.000 women 










1975- 






63.0 1 


1 '0.6 




1 28.3 


. 74.4 


109.7 


110.0 


• 52.1 


lai 


4.1 


0.2 


1974 


*............. 




64.7 


0.6 




29.0 


77.7 


m.2 


113.5 


535 


ia9 


4.4 


0.2 


1973 .V 






653' 


0.6 




295. 


79.6 


115.4 


113.7 


54.9 


20.7 


4.9 


• .03 






- - 


84.1 


0.5 


A 

37.^ 


29.2 


1015 


163.4 


145:9 


71.9 


30.0 


7.5 


0.4 


19572 .. 


* 





117.6 1 


i 05 


85.1 1 


1 385 


160.6 


253.6 


195.6 


115.8 


57.4 


15.4 


0.8 












N 




Percent change 










1973^75^^..:^...:^.. 






-35 • 


• 


-5.1 


-4.1 


-6.5 


-AS 


-33 


-5.1 


-12.6 


-163 


-333 








-22.4 


20.0 ■ 


-14,1 


1.0 


-21.6 


-29.4 


-22.1 


-23.6 


-31.0 


-34.7 


-25.0 


1957-73 






-44.5 


20.0 


-42.1 


-23.4 


-50.4 


-545 


-41.9 


-52.6 


-63.9 


-68.2 


-62.5 




All other 






• 




Birth rate 


per 1/XX> women 




* 






1975 ...J.'.... 






893 


4.7 


108.6 1 


1 82.0 


150.1 


1435 


112.1 


59.7 


275 


.7.6 


05 


1974 






91.0 


4.7 


113.3 


86.2 


156.4 


147.4 


1123 


Oil./ 




'.0 




1973... 




94.3 


5.0 


T19.1 


- 91.6 


163.7 


153.2 


1133 


63.9 


31.0 


8.7 


, 05 


1970..: 


.. 




113 J) 


4.8 


133.4 


95.2 


195.4 


196.8 


140.1 


82.5 


42,2- 


1^6 


0.9 


19572 






.161.7 


5.6 ' 


171.4 


i tUJO 


264.6 


30^.5 


2263 


142.3 


78.1 


233 


2.0 
















Percent change 










1973-75 






-5.3 


-^6.0 


-8.8 1 


1 -105 


-8.3 


-6.3 


-1.1 


-65 


-11.0 


-12.6 


-16.7 


1970-73 — 






-16.5 


4.2 


-10.7 


. -3.8 


•^16,2 


-22.2 


-19.1 


-225 


-265 


-31.0 


-333 


1957-73..... 






-41.7 


-10.7 


-305 


-19.6 


-38/1 


-49.7 


-49.9 


-55.1 


-60.3 


-62.7 


-70.0 



iRates computed by relating total births, regardless of age of mother, to female population aged 15-44 years. 
2RAtes adjusted for underregistration of births. 
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Tabte 3. Median agn of women starting families and bearing second^ third, and fourth and higher order children, by color United 
• States, 1960 and 1970-73 ' 



^ 


Color and live^irth ordiM* 






1973' 


|l972 


1 1^1-. 


1970 


|l96p 




Total 








Mecltan age in years 




Average of all orders... 








25.4 


25U 


25.4 


' 25^ 


25.4 


First child ....i .... 


• . ■* * 






22.1 
25.3 
27.7 
31.9 


22.1 
25.1 
27.6 
31.8 


22.1 
24.8 

27 JS 
31.5 


22.1 
24.7 
27.6 
31.4 


21.8 
,74i) 
2a6 
30.2 


Second chikt..^.... . ' ^: 


Third chDd - 


'-- - A 






Fourth 'child and over..*^........ . . „ . 




• White 






Average of all orders 








25.6 


25.6 


25.6 


25.6 


\2&5 


Fiat child...! ^ . 








22.5 
25.7 

2a.i 


22.4 
25.4 
27.9 
32.1 


22.4 
25.1 
27.8 


22.3 
25.0 


tio 

24.8 


Second child. .... ^ 

Third child j.............^^ ... 


Fourth child and over......™..... .... 


32.2 


31.7 


27.7 
31.7 


30.6 




. Allothef 












Average of all orders... 








24.1 


24.2 


24.4 


















24.3 


243 


First child . : 








20.2 
23.6 
25.7 


202 
' 23.5 
25.6 


20.3 
23:3 


2a4 

23.2 


19S 


Second child . ... " ' 


Third child \ 


Fourth child and over.................. 








30.8 


30.6 


«25£. 
30.5 


25.2 
30.3 


24.1 

29.2 



T«bl« imtrval tim lM4(yt bhth for ttlt^ 

IRtfSefs ODiy to second and hlgber order births occurring within the arets reputing mean interval since last Uve birth to residents of 
these araas. There were 36 reporting States in 38 in 1970 and ^1971, 39 in 1972, and 40 States and the Dirtrict of Cot^ 
in 19731 ■ * ' 



Race and year 



Alt 
second 
and 

higher 
octter 
births 


IMaan interval betwMwn: 


Fim 
and 
second 
births 


Saco(5^^ 

thind 
births 


Third 
mi. 
fourth 
births 



All 



Mean interval in months 



1973. 
1972. 
197U 
1970. 
1969m 



White 



1973. 
1972. 
19*1. 
1970. 
1969. 



Black 



1973 « 
1972. 
1971. 
1970.. 
1969. 



43^ 


39.2 


VtfL5 


493 


4^6 


38.1 


45.9 


4815 


41.8 


37.0 


443 


47.7 


41.8 


36.7 


45.0 


47.7 


41.1 


36.3 


44.4 


463 


43:6 


39^ 


47.3 


50.7 


43.0 


38.1 


46.7 


49.6 


•42^ 


37.1 


45.7 


48.7 


42.3 


363 


453 


483 


41.x 


^3a5 


45.3 


473 


42.4 


39.8 


433 


443 


41.0 . 


^ 38.4 


41.6 


433 


39.8' 


36.8 


403 


42.7 


383 


35.8 


393 


41.7 


37.8 


^ 35.3 


383 


40.2 



35 



29 
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'ibto S^Birth nm «nd perctnt dwio< tyy lhi»4»irth oiclir^ color Unittd Sum, 197075 



• * 


Coior and. year 

/ ^ ■ 




All 

Mil 

Dinn 
■ordars 






Uve4>irtli order -„ 






rirn 


Sacond 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth- 
seventh 


Ei^th 

Mid 




. ; * Total 








Rate per 1 ,000 worn 


en aged 15-44 yean 




1975 






66.7 


28.4 


21.2 


95 


35 


15 


^A 


0.7 


1974 


L..... — 




6a4. 


28.9 


^ 21.5 


95 


4^ 


15 


15 




1973 






69.2 


Zo.o 


21.1 


•95 


45 


2.2 


15 




1972.....«... 


....... 




73.4 


29.9 


215 


10.7 


55 


2.7 


2.2 


- ^J2 


1971 






81.8 


32.1 


23.1 


125 


&4 


35 


25 


. 15 


1970 . 






87.9^ 


34.2 


24.2 


135 


* 7.2 


3.9 


3.2 


J 1-8 




■ . . . . * 










Percent change. 








,1973-75 — 






-3.P 








• -15.2 




-22.2 i 




1970-73 — 


... 


— ^. — . . 


-ZiJ j 


1 -15.8 


-125 




-36.1 




.-435 


•.^OUJU 




White 








Rate per 1 ,000 women aged 1 5-44 years 


*• 


1975 


.......r...... .... ..M 




63i) 


26.9 


i05^ 


85 


35 


15 


1.1 


05 


1974 ... .... 






64.7 


27.4 


21.0^ 


9.0 


35 


1.7 


1.2 


05 


1973 










205 


•*95 


4.2 


> 25 


15 


ft 7 


1972......... 






69.2 


28.2 


21.0 


10.2 


45 


25 


- 15 


05 


1971 






77.5 


30.6 


225 


. 125 


65 


35 


25 


1.0 


1970 






84.1- 


32.9 


23.7 


135 


65 


3.4 


2.7 


1^ 














Parcent change 












— : — . . 


-3.5/ 


1 _i 1 




1 .-3*5 


1 -145 


1 -255 


1 -26.7 












-17 J 


1 -135 


1 -30.1 


1 -38.2 


1 -41.2 


1 • -44.4' 


■ -^1 .7 




All otjier . 








Rate'per 1 ,000 women aged 1 544 years 




1975....^... 






89.3 


37.3 


25.1 


'125 


6.2 


^3.2 


> 25 


15 


1974! 




.... ..... .........t....... 


91.0 


38.2 


25.1 


1Z7 


&4 


. 35 


3.2 


2.1 












24.7 


13.1 


65 


35 


35 




1972 






100.3 


40.9 


25.2 


135 


75 


45 


45 


3.4 


1971 






109.5 


41.8 


26.9 


15.6 


9.1 


\ 55 


ao 


45 


1970... 




: 


113.0 


.42:4 


265 


155 


9.7 


6.1 


a7 


. - 55 














Percent change 








1973=^75.... 






-5.3 




j 15 


1 -25- 


1 


1 -175 


1 -265 


1 -335 


1970.73 ... 






-165 


1- 


-8.2 


1 -175 


1 -285^ 


1 -36.1 


I -435 


1 -49.1 




30 



' 36; 



Tibto6.P»ciwrtcligtributioftoflhmbirthtby liw^^iilh ordirMi(loolon.Unittd^tMi» 1 1970-75 



Ran and y W 



L;ivt4>irth ordar 



First 











Sixth 


dacoffKi 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


and 










aavanth 



Eighth 
and 



Total 



Parcant dtttiibution . 



1975. 
1974. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1960. 



Whita 



1975. 
1974. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1960. 



1975« 
1974. 
1973. 
1972. 
1971. 
1970. 
1960. 



AH othar 



loao 


425 


31.7 


. 14.2 


c55 


25 


7J0 


100X) 


4Z2 


* 31.5' 


14.0 








4oao 


41^ 


305 


14.2 


65 


3.2 


25 


100X) 


40.7 


29.3 


145 


7.2 


35 


3.0 


100^ 


39.2 


28.3 


155 


* 75 


4.1 


V 3.4 


loao 


3&8 


27.5 


155 


8.2 


45 


3.7 


lOOi) 


26.4 


24,7 


19.3: 


^ 12.4 


7.1 


&5 , 


loao 


^42.6 


. 

325 


14.2 




2A 


1 JO . 


100^ 


4Z3 


. 3Z4 


145 


55 


25 




loao 


41.5 


315 


145 


&4 


35 


25 


lOOi) 


40.7 


30.3 


14.7 


7.1 


3.4 


25 


100^ 


39.4 


29.1 


t55 


75 


35 


35 


100^ 


39.1 


28.2 


155 


8.1 


4.1 


3.2 


100.0 


27.2 


255 


205 


1Z4 


6.7 


5.5 


100^ 


41.7 


28.1 


14.4 


75- 


35 


3.1 


100.0 


413 


275 


14.0 


. 7.1 


3.7 


35 


100J0 


41.3 


26.2 


14.0 


7.4 


4.2 


4.1 


100.0 


405 


- 25.1 


135 


75 


4.6 


, 4.7- 


100J0 


38.1 


245 


14.2 


85 


5.1 


' 55 


100.0 


375 


235 


14,1 


85 


: 55 


55 


100.0- 


21.9 


19.1 


155 


V 12.1 


9.2 


IZO 



1J) 
1.1 

25 
3.7 



05 
05 
15 

ia 
1.5 
25 



25^ 
25 
25 
35 
45 
4.7 
10.2 



Tabto 7. Bjrth fMt and ptrctnt dwngt, by tgi of mother and color for firft^viKond, and ftird ordar births: Unltad States, t970'ami 



LM^rth ordar and age of mother 



1973 



Total 



1970 



Percent 



1973 



White • 



1970 



change 



All other 



1973 



1970 



Total 

All'ages,1&44years^. 



15:19 yean 

^24 years 

2S29 years 

30^ years: 

3&39 yeers — 
4044yeers;.. 



Second births 



All ages, 15-44 yeers^. 



15-19 yeers 

20-24 yeers ^ 

2Sir29 yeers^ 

30<}4 yeers 
35-39 yeers 
40-44 years. 



Third births 



All ages, 15-44 years^.^ 



1$:19 yeers 

20-24 years 
25-29 yeers.......... 

30-34 yeers. .r.^... 
35^ yeen.u...^,. 
4044 yeers 



Rate per 1,000 
woman 



Rate per l/XX) 



Rate per 1,000 



283 



47.6 
56.$ 
30.1 
7.3 
1.7 
0.3 



21.1 



53.7 

^31.2 
7.3 
2.1 
OA 



2A2 



10.3 
44.3 
42.8 
14.0 
^3.0 
0.5 



- 93 



13 
14.2 
233 
133 
33 
03 



34.7 



12.2 
583 
463 
13.5 
3.4 
'0.6 



133 



2A 
21.6 
35.1 
17.2 
5.1 
0:9 



-15.8 



27.2 323 



"11.4 
"27.7 
-3.5 

"19.0 
-■25.0 



-123 



403 

563 
303 
73 
1.7 
03 



203 



"15.6 
"23.6 
-73 
3.7 
"113 
"16,7 



-273 



.73 
43.0 
44:4 
14.2 
3.0 
0.5 



93 



"233 
"343 
"33.0 
"203 
"253 
-333 



03 

1:2.1 
233 
133' 
3.7 
03 



-173 



39.21 42.4 



47.1 
79.4 
323 
7.4 
Z1 
OA 



-13.4 
-283 
-43 

-1>* 
-193 
-»3 



rl33 



863 

2C5 
73 
23 

*a4 



24.7 



' 93 
573 
483 
13.7 
3.4^ 
03 



133 



-16.7 
-25.2 
-83 
33 
-113 
-16.7 



-30M 



253 
52.4 
323 
123 
3.4 
03 



13.1 



1.2 
\BA 
3§.2. 
173 

5.2 
,03 



-253 
-373^ 
-35.1 
-223 
-283 
-333 



53 
273 
233 
11.7 
4.1 
0.7 



93J 
70.0 
24.0 
73* 
2.2 
04 



263 



.^13 
6t.6 
313 
123 
.33 
9,7 



153 



73 
36.4 
27.7 
13.1 
43 
03 



^i^ates computed by relating total births, regardless of 8gcx>f mother* tp female population aged 15-44, years. 



Divi^iofiandStati 



Unlttd StstM. 



: GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 



— ^ — ■ — ■ 



Middit Atlantic. 
EflttNocth Contrsl** 

South Atlantic ^^.^ 



East South CtntraJ 

Wast Southi Cantrai 
Mountain ^^.^.,1..... 
PacHic' . 



^VL 



Naw England 



Maina^ . 

Naw Hanipshira»..**M... 
Varmoht 



Manachusatts... 
Rhoda Island.^ 
Connacticut 



Naw York ..•«•. 
Naw Jamy*»«N.. 
Pannsylvania ^ 



Middta Atlantic 



East North Cantral — 



indiahft.. 



'Michigan 
Wisconsin^ 



/ Minnatota ••.•••m. 

Jowa^..^. 

Missoun ^^l 

North Dakota..^ 
South Dakota^^ 

Nabraika 

Kansaf»*^..*.M..M 



West North Cahtral 



V* > * • 





A. 



South Atlantic 



Dataware 

MarylWid ^ .r..... 

District of. Colunit>ia 

Virginia ^ .... 

Wast Virginia^ 



North Carolina^.. 
South Carolina.... 
Georgia — 
Florida;™,. 



1d73 



1072 



1971 



1970 



ffirth rata per 1,000 
population 

14.9 15.6 17.2 18.4 



12,8 
13.0 
15.1 
14.2 
15.4 
16.7 
17.3 
18.1 
14.5 



15.2 
14.6 
14j6 
1^4 
1^6 
12.2 



13:^; 
13.0 
1Z9 



15.0 
15.8 
15.1 
15.6 
T3.7 



l3i 
.llS?4 
143 
15.2 
15.6 
14J3 
14.1 



14.3 
13.2 
14.5 
15.0 
15.4 
16.3 
18.0 
17.8 
14.0 



13.7 
13.8 
1B.9 
14.9 

ia3 

T7.4 
18.0 
18.5 
15.0 



15.8 
15.7 
16.0 
13.3 
13.7 
12.9 



13.8 
13.7 
13.7 



15.8 
16.5 
15.9 
16.3 
14.3 



14.5 
14.2 
15.3 
15.9 
16.0 
15.4 
14.6 



:? 



15.5 
"15.4 

1&3 
18X) 
19.0 
19.5 
20.0 



17.6 
17.8 
17.4 
15.1 
15.5 
14.8 



>^5A 
i4:4 
ri6.0 
15JB 
16.3 
17.0 
18.6 
18.5 



^ss 

15.4 
15.2 



17.7 
18.3 
17.5 
18.0 
16.1i 



16.2 
15.8 
16.6 
16.5 
17.2 
16.9 
\SX) 



.17.7jN 
16.3 
18.8 
17.5 
,17.6 
18.5 
20.2 
20.1 
16.6 



.17.4 
i 16.8 
16.3 



16.9 
16.9 
18.7 
17.4 

ig.-*- 

TOJD 

:.1ff.2 



17.9 
17.9 
18.8 
16.6 
16.5 
16.7 



18.7 
19.1 
18.5 
.19.4 
\7.S 



18.0 
17.1^ 
17.3 
17.6 
17.6 
17:3 
17.0 



19.2 
17.6 
20.V 
18.6 
17.8 
19.3 
20.1 
21.1 
16.9 



change 

1970-73' 



-19.0 



-24.3 
-23.1 
-19.3 
-18.4 

-13.9 



^I5ii 

-22.3 
-25.3 
-23.6 . 
-263 > 



-24.7 
-22.6 
-20.9 



-19.8 
-17.3 
-18.4 
-19.6 
-22.2 



-23.3 
-21.6 
-16.2 
-13.6 
-11.4 
-14.5 
-17.1 



r?5.5 
-25.0 
-27.9 
-19.4 
-13.5 
-155 
-ip.4 

-17^; 



39 



33 
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Table & Birm i«|h arxTperc^^^ chmge: UhintK Ststas, aich divteion^md Sim, 1970-7d-Con. 



Dndtion and Stm 



1973 



1972 



1971 



WO 



im% 



• Kontuclcy ••m^^ 
Mitttsvppi .1^1. 



Arkansas ..v..^. 
Loutsiana^..^ 
Oklahoma 



Montana 

Waho 

Wyoming^. 

Colorado ^. 
New Mexico 

Arizona .^....^ » 

Utah^ 

Nevada .......i i 



.: Ea>t Sfaiyth Central • 
< West^outh C^ntraT- 



Birth rata par 1/X)0 
papulation 



J .7 



Mountain ' 



■J' . 



i \ ) 

Washington .4L|ij!.... 

Oregon 

California j;!;^ . 

Alaska 'kL.A:.. 

Hawaii.......J^.: 



Pacific 



1&0 
1&6 
1&8 
19^ 



16.5 
17.6 
153 
17-8 



^15-8 
1$L9 
17.2 
15.8 
18^ 
18.4 
24.2 
15.7 



13.9 
13.9 
14.5 

18.5 



ia8 
ia2 

17.5 
20.4 



16^ 
16.1 

las' 



t6.0' 

iS3 

17.3 

16.3^: 

19:3 

19.1 

23.9 

16.9 



14.1 
143 

213 
T8.9 



t&6 
17.9 
19.1 
21.6 



f83 
t93' 
-17.4 
20.1 



it A 

^B^ 

17.7 
21.2 
20.6 
25.2 
18.9 



^SX> 
15.6 
163 
233 
20.0 



18.7; 
18.4 
J9,4 
2Z1 



18.5 
2a4 
VS. 
20.6 



J&2 
203 
19^ 
18^- 
21.8 
21.3^ 
25.5 
19.6 



17.8 

i&a 

18:2 
25.1 
21.4 



-14w4 

-15.2 
-13w4 
-tlOJ 



-tos 

-13.7 
-12.8 
-13.6 



-13X 
^J9r 

-r.133 
' -:13.6 
v^i --6.1 

•-19il . 



r2t^:. 

-203 
r1346 




Table 9. Indbxesqgtbirth and fertility rates, by geographic division: United States, 1970 



' '.A 

Measura offer^lity 


Onj|^ 


^^gland 


Middle 
Atlantic^ 


East 
North 
Central 


.West' 
'North 
Central 


South- . 
Atlantic^' 


-East- 
'■South , 
'"Central 


■ West;---'': 

Spyth- 
Centret 


'-ItAourT- 
tain 


Pacific 


^irth rate ...... ..^.^^........^K^. 

Fertility rate 


locf 

100 


92 
94 


92 
93 


102 
. 102 


95 
99 


102 
100 


105 
Id6 


108 


113 
111 


90 
97 



NOTE: Each index is computed by dividing the rate for a di<r^on by the cotrespondiiig rate for the United States. '. 
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I Metropolitan 



Table 10. Birth rke^.fpKhiflr^r^ . 

oosist of an <^tfbti<M H^att^ m^trbpoUtui statistic areas except in New EngKindAyhere metropolitan. 

are coinprisedof countfai within .trictrqjpoUtan State economic aseas. See abb Te'chnical Appej^dix] 



Area 





Total, 


WK>te 


All 








other 




Birth rate-per 




1,000*population 




18.4. 


k;i7.4 


25.1 




IS^S 


^17.4 


25.2 


.... 


18.1 


173 


253 


.... 


163 


1t63 


26.7 




♦ 16^ 


ifi 1 






17.9 


173 


28:2 




•163 


153 


25.2 




1R Q 








17.2 


163 


25.0 




18.7^ 


17.8 


26.7 




19.0 


173 


26.8 




17.9 


173 


24.4 




17.4 


163 


26.4 




10.9 


1 Q *5 






16.0 


tas 


27.1 




' 18.7' 


17.2 


24.2 




18.7 


17.2 


24.3 




18.^ 


17.3 


24.1 




19.4 


173 


253 




'M9.4 


173 


24.7 




19.4 


173 


26.1 




vio.o 


19.0 


243 




"21.1 


20.2 






18.0^ 


16j9 


23-^ 




2^ 


20.1 


30.7 






^ 20.5 


27.3 




- 20.6 


193 


33.9 




^ 18.2 


173 


23.5 


^8.2 


17.5 


233 




18.^2 


173 


25.5 



■* - •' * 



United States 

. Metropolitan areas 1.. 

Nonmetropilhan 



^'Xjeogiaiphic diyiiio'n .; 



New England... v. 

Metropolitan areas 

Nonmetropolitan areas... 



Middte Atlantic j.. 

•Metropolitan areas.... 

Nonmetropolitan areas ^- 



East North Centra! ^ 

Metropolitan areas ^ ^ 

Nonmetropolitan areas...: , 



West North Central....... 

Metropolitan areas. 

Nonmetropolitan areas.. 



South Atlantic 

Metropolitan.areas* 

Nonmetropolitan areas.. 



East .South Central 

.Meti^ibolttan areas 



IMonrn^trbpoiitan areas.. 



West South Central 

Metropolitan areas 

. - Nonmetropolitan areas.. 



Mou ntai n , , ^. 

Metropolitan areas....... 

* ^ • Nonmetropolitan areas ...^ 

o . \ / ■ 

Pacific 

Metropolitan areas ......il.^r.......... 

Nonmetropolitan areas .......if.. 



41^ 



35 



Table 11. Birth rates arid percent change for standard mett^polttan tta ta tical areas yvith pofkilations of 'I.OOOj 

United Statetarid each region. 1971^3^. 

• ' . ■ • * ■ ' ' ' 

t By pUce of residence, SMSA*s are as currently defined by the OffiMj 



ipre m 1971: 
ent ahd Budget. See also Technical App^nidix] 



Area 



1973 



1972 



1971 



Percent* 
change 

1971-73 



United States... 



35 SMSA's.. 



Northeast^egion.< 



7 SMSA s. ... 

Boston, Mass.l 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Nassau-Suffolk. N.Y.. 
New York, N.Y.-N J. 

Newark, N J 

Philadelphia, Pa.-N J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — 



North Central Region . 



10 SMSAs...... 

Chicago, Ul. 

Cincinnati. Ohio-Ky.-lnd. 

Cl^eland, Ohio..^ 

Columbus, Ohio...,!.. 

Detroit, Mich 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Kansas City, Mo.*Kans. :.. 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.-Wis. 
St. Lou is. Mo.-I II 

South Region « 








SSMSA's.... 

• Atlanta. Ga 

Baltimore, Md ^!..*..' " 

Dallas-Foft Worth, Tex 

Houston. Tex 

Miami, Fla 

New Orleans, La .... 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., 

Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va.., 



West Region.. 



10 SMSA-s 

Anaheim*Santa Ana-Garden Grove, Califv 

Denver-Boulder, Colo .Va..; 

Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif 

Phoenix, Ariz..... - 

. Portland, Oreg.-Wash 

Riverside-San Bernard ino-OntaVio, Calif. ... 

San Diego. Calif 

San Francisco-Oakland,. Calif 

San Jose, Calif 

Seattle-B<erett, Wash ^ ..^ 



..2... 



Birth rata per ^J0O0 
popufation 





IRC 


1 /mK 






,14^ 


,16.5 


-13.9 






15-4 


-15.6 
i 










•12.6 


13:3 


15.0 


-16.0 


- 11.8 


12.8 


14.6. 


-19.2 


12.3 


135 


15.0 


-18j0 


11.4 


tzb 


13.4 


-14.9 


13 1 

|0. 1 


\3 7 


15.4 


-145 


12.6 


13!4 


15.1 


-16.6 


1^ 4 






-14.6 


11.3 


12.3 


14^ 


-19.3 


14.9 


- 

.15.6 


17.2 


-13.4 


15.0 


15.8 


17.7 


-15.3 


16.4 


16.2 


18.0 


-14.4 


15.1 


15.8 


175 


. -15.6 


13.6 


14.4 


: 16.5 


-17.6 


15.9 


1M: 


' 19,0 


-16.3 


15.4 


16.-0 


17.9 


-14.0 


15.9 


17.0 


18.7 


-15J) 


15.2 


15.9 


17.7 


-14.1 


13.8 


14.3 


16.2 


-14.8 


14.2 


15.0 


17X) 


-165 


14.9 


I^P 


17.2 


-13.4 


16.3 




18.7 


-12.8 


T5-4 




18.1* 


-145 


1-^.3 


17.9 


19i 


V13.1 


12.9 


13.8 


15.6 


-17.3 


17.2 


MS 


19.6 


-12.2 


1&4 


18.9 


20.7 


-11.1 


12.9 


13.7 


15.1 


-145 


17.8 


18i. 


19.6 


-9.2 


12.5 


13.?t 


14.6 


^-14.4 


14.1 


15.4 


17.8 


-205 


15^ 


15.9 


17.2 


-105 


14.3 


14.8 


16.2 


"-1T.7 


14.7 


15.4 


16.5 


-105 


14.9 


16.0 


17.2 


-13.4 


15.0 


15.1 


16.4 


-85 


17.3 


18.0 


19.4 


-105 


13.4 


14.1 


15.5 


-135 


15i1 


15.6 


17.1 


-11.7 


14.8 


15.2 


16.2 


-85 


12.1 


13.0 


14.6 


-17.1 


14X) 


14.8 




-13.0 


12.4 


12.6 


f4.9 


-165 



1 Massachusetts State Economic Arca^, 



T^e 12. Coniplanid fertility rates for the cohc|rts of 1875 to 1926, by 

' ■ .. (Rate per 1^000 women. See Technical Append] 




^5-76 



Cohort 



AS OT • 

Kiuary 1 


^^ 

Total 


White 


All 
otner 


1976 


3,007 


2,918 


3,631 


1975 


2,966 


2,888 


3,522 


1974 


2,913 


2,847 


3394 


1973 


2,847 


2,789 


3,270 


. 1972 


2,794* 


2,739 


3,204 


1971 


2,765 


2,707 


3,189 


1970 


2,702 


2,646 


3,117 


1969 


2,638 


2,587 


3,026 


1968 


2,550 


2,504 


2.896 


1967 


2,512 


2,470 


2322 


1966 


2,467 


2,428 


2,761 


1965 


2,434 


2^i4 


' 2,713 


J964 


2,388 


j/S^ 


2,672 


1963 


2,343 


2,303 


2,629 


1962 


i2,3li 


2^70 


2,600 


1961 


2,296 


2,25? 


2,593 


,1960 


2,274 


2,233 


2355 


1959 


2,273 


2,234 


2326 


1958 


2,270 


2,236 


2,491 


1957 


2^5 


2,260 


2317 


1956 


2,318 


2,281 


2,557* 


1959 


2,359 


2,320 


2,596 


1954 


2,405 


2,367 


2,642 


1953 


2,442 


, 2,402 


2,679 


1952 


2,477 


2,432 


2.759 


1951 


2,525 


2,473 


2357 


1950 


2,583 


2,528 


2344 


1949 


2,635 


2,587 


2354 


1948. 


2,672 


2,632 


2340 


1947 


2,718 


2,678 


2369 


1946 


2,773 


2,733 


^,033 


1945 


2,830 


2,789 - 


3,106 


1944 


2,881 


2336 


3^176 


1943 


2^6 


2,888 


3,248 


1942 


2)983 


2344 


3,248 


1941 


3,032 


2395 


3,286 


1940 


3,072 


3,034 


3328 


1939 


3,108 


3368 


3386 


1938 


3,141 


3,096 


3,455 


1937 


3,167 


3,121 


3312 


1936 


3,197 


3,146 


3376 


1935 


3,235 


3,180 


3,663 


1934 • 


3,280 


3,218 


3,777 


1933 V 


3,322 


3,251 


3,891 


1932 


3,3^ 


3,289 


3,969 


1931 


3,407 


3330 


4,025 


1930 


3,450 


3370 


4,083 


1929 


3,490 


3,406 


4,161 


1928 


3,532 


3,444 


4,253 


1927 


3,570 


3,478 


,4,341 


1926 


3^19 


3325 


4,437 


1925 


3,669 


3372 


4,541 



1926..^.^ 

1925 

1924 ... 

1923 J....... 



1922.. 



1921. 
1920. 



1919 

1918.... .... 

1917... 

1916 

1915.., 

1914 



1913 .-. 

1912 

1911.....: 

1910 . 

199 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904.....:.: 

1903...^. 

1902 Je 

1901™ 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 



1895 

1894 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 ........ 



1887«.. 
1886... 
1885... 
1884... 
1883..., 
1882.... 
1881 .... 
1880.... 
1879.... 
1878.... 
1877..:. 
1876.... 
1875.... 



43- 



37 
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Table 13. Total fertility rates* by color: United States* 1917-75 
•[Rate per 1,000 women. See Technical Appendix] 



Year 



Total 



White 



All 

other 



Year 



Total 



White 



1975..., 
P 1974..., 
1973..., 
1972 
* 1971 
1970..., 
;I969..., 
1968..., 
1967^., 
1966 
1965.... 
1964.... 
• 1963.... 
1962.... 
1961 .... 
1960.... 
1959.... 
1958.... 
1957 



1956. 

1955 

1954....... 

1953 

1952....:., 

1951 ....... 

1950....... 

1949 

1948. 

1947 . 

1946 



1.770 
1324 
1.863 
1394 
2.245 
2.432 
2.423 
2.431 
2.526 
2.670 
2382 
3.171 
3.298 
3.423 
3364 
3.606 
3.638 
33^ 
3382 
3.605 
3.498 
3.461 
3349 
3.287 
3.199 
3328 
3.036 
3.026 
3.181 
2.858 



1.685 
pi 740 
1.768 
1394 
2.144 
2338 
2337 
2341 
2.425 
2363 
2.764 
3361 
3.194 
3320 
3.464 
3310 
3337 
3332 
33812 
3304 
3.405 
3372 
3.269 
3.213 
3.120 
2345 
2364 
2368 
3.167 
2.843 



2.»4 
2309 
2.406 
2383 
2.860 
2398 
2361 
2396 
3.178 
3391 
3.657 
3300 
4.000 
4.108 
4.234 
4.238 
4321 
4.285 
4.347 
4.288 
4.126 
4.053 
3.880 
3.760 
3.718 
3379 
3.509 
3.402 
3.247 
2337 



1945 

1944 

1943........ 

1942 

1941 

1940 J 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1935 . 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925........ 

1924 

1923 ....... 

1922 

199 

1920 

1919 

1918...-.., 
19lb 



2.422 
2.495 
2.640 
2.555 
2.332 
2.229 
2.172 
2.222 
2.173 
2,146 
2.189 
2.232 
2.172 
2319 
2.402 
2.533 
2332 
2.660 
2324 
2.901 
3.012 
3.121 
3.101 

3;109 

3.326 
3^ 
3.068 
3312 
3.333 



2375 
2.452 
2.611 
2.526 
'2.281 
2,177 
2.120 
2.175 
2.121 
2.101 
2.141 
2,181 
2.126 
2.271 
2.369 
2.506 
Z506 
2.632 
2.783 
2339 
2349 
3369 
3.063 
3.072 
3.282 
3319 
3.025 
3.288 
3.2fl2 



NOTE: The total fertility rale is the sum of age-specific birth rates'for single years of age for women 14-49 years of age. The birth 
rates for single years of age q^d to compute total fertility rates are basejdon births adjusted for underregistration for all -years (including 
1960-75) and on population estimates adjusted' for underenumeration.* Hence, they are not precisely comparable to birth rates and 
fertility rates shown in table 1. ' ' 
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• TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



Sources of data 

Birth statistics in this report are based on 
information obtained from the certiHcates of 
live births filed throughout the United States,. 
Additional data are published annually by the 
National Center for Health Statistics in Vital 
Statistics of the United States, Volume 1. A 
complete discussion of the sources, classifica- 
tion, and processing of natality data may be 
found . in the Technical -A4>pendix of :these 
volumes. For additional information on the 
fertility pf cohorts of women, refer tp the 
National Center for Health Statistics,;publica- 
non Fertility Tables fom£irth Cohorts by-C^plori [ 
United States, J917r7^^ # -^V '//^ 

Sampling Rates; v,v^ • / \ ^ . 

Dsita l6r prior to 1951 and for ,lSi55 
arc based on' the total file of birth records. Data 
for 1951-54, 1956-66, and 1968-71 are derived 
from 50-pcrcent samples of birth records; data 
for 1967 are based partly on 20-percent and 
partly on 50-perccnt samples. A discussion of 
sampling procedures and sampling errors for 
^ 1967 may be found in the Technical Appendix 
of Vital Statistics of the United States, 1967, 
Volume 1. Birth statistics for the years 1972 to 
1975 are based on information from two sources. 
For 6 States in 1972, 9 States in 1^73, 16 States 
in 1974, and 23 States in 1975, statistics are 
based on information from the total file of 
recorcls provided to the National Center for 
Health Statistics through the Cooperative Health 
Statistics System. In 1972, birth certificates 
from Florida, Maine, Nfissouri, New Hampshire, . 
Rhode Island, and Vermont were included on a 
100-perccnt basis. In succeedhig years, jaddi- 
tional States were 'added to* this listing as 
follows: 1973— Colorado, •Michigan, New York 



(exclusive of New York City); 1974-IlIinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, .Nebraiska, Oregon, 
S ou.th Carolina; 19 75— Maryland, ^^^gmia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin. Statistics for the remaiii- 
ing States are based on information obtained 
from a SO-percent sample of birth records. 



Residence GlaBification 



An tables'mduded in this report are by pl^e 
of rcsidence*^ Births to U.S. residents occiuTing 
outside 'this country are not included. Beginning 
in: ;197\), births to nonresidents of the United 

i States occtiiring in the United States are ex- 

• ^ idu<ied ^oin tabulations by ;place of residence. 

, . Prior tO 'tbat-^ear, births occurring in the United 
States to nonresident mothers were considered < 

'- '^ as'births to residents of the place of occurrence. 
All tables showing time series indude data for 
Alaska beginning in 1959 and for Hawaii begin- 
/ning in 1960. ^ .* 

Population Bases 

Birth rates shown in this report are^based on 
populations residing in the respective areas. 
Populations for 'the United States exdude the 
Armed Forces overseas and persons liwig abroad 
but indude the Armed Forces stationed in each 
area. Rates for 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1970 are 
based on populations enumerated as of April 1; 
rates for all other years are based on populations 
estimated as of July 1. " 

.Adjustment for Underregistration of Births 

Adjustment for imderregistered births wais 
discontinued for all period measures in 1960, 
Avhen it was ^timated that 99.1 percent of all 
births' were registered. However, cohort rates 
shown in this report make allowances for both 



the und^rregistration of births and the under- 
enximeration of the base population." 

Classification by Race 

The category "white" comprises births re- 
ported as white, Mexican, Puerto Rican, and 
Cuban. The category "all other" comprises 
births reported as , black, American Indian, 
CSiinese, Japanese, Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian, 
and births of other races. ; 

Median Age of Mother 

Median age is the value which divides an ^e 
distribution into two equal parts. Median ages 



^00 



*U3,G0VERNItfffrPRIHTWG0FFCE: 1977- 260-93734 



were computed using birth rates for 5-year age 
groups rstther than from birth frequencies. This 
methofl eliminates the effects of 'changes in the 
age composition of the childbearing population 
over time. 



Total Fertility Rate ^ ■ ' '/ - 

The total fertility rate is the sxmi of the birth 
rates for each single year of age for mothers aged 
14-49 years. It is an age-adjusted rate because it 
is based on the assiimption that thete are the 
same number of women in each age group. 

>■ 

O ' - ' 'V , V, 



VITAL AND HEALTH STATISTICS PUBUCATIONS SERr^ 

■ r • . '• ■ ■ ■ . • • • ■ ■ 

f ^Formerly Public Heidth Sennce Publuui^ 

•Sm^,i. Programs an^ Collection JVo«d«r«. -Reports which desiaribc the general prb^ of the National 
Crater for Health Statistics and its offices and divisions, data coDection methods used, definitions, and 
other material necessary for understanding the data. 

Series Z Data Situation and Methods Research. St^xdics of new statistical methodology including experimental 
t«ts pf new survey methods, studies of wtal statistics coUection methods, new analytical tedmiques 
objective evaluations of reliabiHty of colTected data, contributions to statistical 

Series 3. Analytical Studies. -Kcpom presrating analytical or interpretive studies based on vital an<!i health 
statisQcs, cairymg the analysis further than the expository types of reports in the other serieaT^v 

• 4- 'Documents vjd Co mmx«« >«port,. -Final reports of major committers concerned with vital and 

, . ? ,' . '"T^ '"^ documrats such as recommended model vital .re^tratioii laws-and revised birth 

; • ; - and death certificates. ^ , ■ ■ • 

Series 10. P^^m:^t/^ Health Interview, Survey-Statistia on illness; accidental injuries^ disability; use of 
; ^hosl>ital, medical, dratal, and other scfviccs; and other health«lated topics, based on data coUected in 
- 3 ^pntjnuing national household interview survey. 

Series 11. DabiJ^bm,t'he.Health Examination Sutvey'.-DzXa. fiom difeirt' lexaminati^ testing,-and measurement 
of national jamples^of the civilian, noninstitutionalized population provide the basis for two types of 
reports: 0) estimates of the medically defined t)revalrace of specific diserjes in the United States ahd 
the dbstribuaoM of the population with respect to physical, physiological, and psychological chaiac- 
tcnstics: and (2) analysis of relationships among the various measufrmenu without referrace to an 
^ expliat finite universe of persons. - 

* ■ • , . ' • - 

Siries IZPatafro^ the lnsfitutionalized Population Surrey .-.-Discontinued effective 1975. Future reports from 
^V- these surveys will be m Series 13. ' 

SfrUs 13. Data on Health Resources Utilization. -Sutistia on the utilization of health manpower and fac3ities 
jj- ..-. P'P^dmg long^erm care, ambulatory care, hospital care, and fMM^^ , 

W^Senes 14. Data on Health Resources: Manpower and Facilities.-Sutistj^ ohi' the m^x^^to^ii^^itnb. ' 
. : uoon, and characteristics of health resources including ph>!<&i; dbiilists, nises. other healjK^^cii- 
■ Paopns, hospitals, nursmg homes, and outpatient facilities:^ '■ . ;, ' - --- ■ .i ' • ■,>.. 



-p^, 20. Data on Mortality. -W^oms statistici on mortality othcr than as induced in regular ann^ii inonthlv^^' 
,o .v. .. . reports. Special analyses by cause of death, age, aijd other demographic variables? geographic ajlsl ^xa^M 
. analyses: and statistics on characteristics of deaths not available from the yiXiiitcMi,T^^xja^--€ 

■:- , sample surveys of those records. • ' ' > ^ . r?^^^ '^^ 

21, Data on Natality Marriage and Cfoorc^. -Various statistics on naiaSy^'^har^e. and d^^^^M 
, V f . : . , than as^mduded m regular annual or mont^y reports. Special &alysis by demographic ''C^^^^^i. 
A / •,• ^ V ^^"ffP^/ and time senes analyses; studies of fcrtUity; and statistics on diaraclcristics^f birtWac^*^^ 

. \Swiei,il..Dafa from the f/ational Mortality and Natality San-o'*. -Discontinued effective 1975. Future reports 
- ^:v"v\' r" - V sample surveys baied on vital records will be induded in Scries 20 and 21, respectively. 

'J^'-^,"'^'^ ^'^^ of FamUy GrotrtA, -Statistics on fertility, family fonnation and diiso- 
:•■ V -- 3' ™y planning, and related maternal and infant health topics derived from a biennial survey of 

^ Fof-a.list of dtlcs of rcpom published in these series, write to: Scientific and Techni^ Information Branch 

■:V* ' t i < ' . , . National Center for Health Statics 

>'r \ ' • ^ ; ■ • Public Health Service, HRA 

: \ ^ . , " • HyattsvUle, Md. 20782, ' 



